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ONE of our conflicts has to do with the political and 


economic problems of our day. . . . We know with 
our heads that the Bible and the gospel have a bearing, 
sooner or later, upon every issue in life, every problem, 
every relationship, every practice. But is it not true 
that in our hearts we are afraid that the full-orbed, un- 
filtered revelation of God will disturb some custom, some 
privilege, some status, by which we benefit in society, 
business, occupation, or government? And _ knowing 
that we are profiting by the blood, sweat, and tears of 
the many we feel wrath rising in us whenever it is pro- 
posed that religion touches the thing in question. . . . Is 
not our fear a fear finally that the Spirit of God may 
conquer even us? Are we not afraid of the demands of 
the Bible and the gospel upon ws? And if it is so, then 
in that state of fear our greatest danger is that we shall 
make of our Presbyterianism a house of refuge where 
we disguise our motives by using the stately language of 
worship all the while we desperately strive to keep from 
meeting God as Sovereign over all of life—-LEWIS J. 
SHERRILL, in Lift Up Your Eyes. John Knox Press, 


Richmond, Va. 














Letters to the Editors 





Claims Committee Lacked Proper Authority 





Thornwell Action Termed ‘‘Censure’’ 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

There has been placed in the hands of 
the ministers of the Synods of South Caro- 
lina and Georgia and the members of the 
Board of Trustees of Thornwell Orphan- 
age a report of the Committee on Chris- 
tian Relations on actions of these synods 
concerning the policy of Thornwell Or- 
phanage of not admitting children born 
out of wedlock. 

This matter grew out of a request of 
the Synod of Florida in 1947 to the board 
of Thornwell for a reconsideration by the 
board to the end that this particular 
group might not be excluded. The board 
took action unanimously in 1946 and 1948 
against this change in its basic law and 
when this action was brought before the 
Synods of Georgia and South Carolina 
they also rejected the request for recon- 
sideration of the policy. 

The question then came before the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1948 in the form of a 
recommendation from the standing com- 
mittee on Synodical Records which was, 
in effect, that these actions of the synods 
“be called to the attention of the Asgsfem- 
bly’s Committee on Christian Relations 
for study and report to the next Assem- 
bly.” The 1949 Assembly did not adopt 
the report of the Committee on Christian 
Relations dealing with this matter which 
was presented to the Assembly but simply 
instructed that it be placed in the hands 
of the ministers of these synods and the 
members of the Board of Trustees of 
Thornwell Orphanage. It is concerning 
that report that I wish to make a state- 
ment, 

With the substance of it I have no 
quarrel. It discusses a matter concern- 
ing which certainly two opinions have 
been held by equally conscientious bodies 
of Christians. It might be worth adding 
that one opinion, which favors the admis- 
sion of children of illegitimate parents 
into the Thornwell Orphanage, is that set 
forth by the Committee on Christian Re- 
lations in this document, whereas the 
other is that which has been approved by 
two synods and the Board of Trustees of 
Thornwell Orphanage. 

It is the last paragraph of this report 
to which I wish to take vigorous excep- 
tion. It reads as follows: “In the light of 
the Christian teachings, therefore, and of 
the practical results of both the policies 
at issue, we can come to only one conclu- 
sion: The Synods of Georgia and South 
Carolina, in refusing to recommend a re- 
consideration of Thornwell policy, were 
mistaken in their judgment and wrong 
in their conclusions.” What we have here 
is a judgment and condemnation which 
has been passed upon two honored courts 
of our church by a group, an agency of 
the Assembly, utterly without authority 
to do so. This committee by no possible 
stretch of the imagination has the right 
under its charter of duties thus to sit as 
a court. It is a committee charged with 
responsibility to investigate and report on 
matters committed to it. But what we 
have in this paragraph is an opinion de- 
livered in the best judicial manner as 
though it had been commissioned to bring 
before its bar certain parties in the case, 
to hear testimony, and to issue a decision 
that should become the law of the church 
and to be henceforth binding upon the 
conscience of its members. I protest 
against this action as an outrageous usur- 
pation of power 

Even as long ago as 1793, the General 


Assembly of our church, in apologizing 
for what appeared to be a censure that it 
had seemed to pass against a presbytery, 
without judicial process, “Resolved, as 
the sense of this house, that no man or 
body of men, agreeable to the Constitution 
of this Church, ought to be condemned or 
censured, without having notice of the ac- 
cusation against him or them, and notice 
given for trial.” The undersigned is 
prayerfully hoping that strong representa- 
tions will be made to the General Assem- 
bly by the Synods of Georgia and South 
Carolina against this flagrant violation of 
their rights. 
J. E. COUSAR, Jr. 
Florence, S. C. 


@e®EDITORS’ NOTE—At our reyuest, the 
director of the Christian Relations Com- 
mittee has commented on the foregoing 
letter. .His comments follow. 


Followed Assembly’s Direction 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Dr. Cousar writes in a good spirit, and 
IT am grateful for his letter. It offers a 
chance to correct an honest misunder- 
standing of our committee’s action which 
may be shared by others. There was no 
“usurpation of power” on the committee’s 
part, as a careful look at three facts 
should make clear. 

1. There would have been no point in 
the Assembly asking one of its agencies 
to “study and report” upon this matter if 
the agency had not been allowed to say 
to the Assembly what its conclusion was. 
I cannot see how Dr. Cousar can have “no 
quarrel” with the “substance” of the com- 
mittee’s report and yet protest against 
the committee’s conclusion. The conclu- 
sion was a part of the substance and was 
the logical result of the committee's study. 

2. The Committee on Christian Relations 
did not “sit as a court.” Acting simply as 
a servant of our highest church court, it 
accepted and carried out the commission 
laid upon it by the 1948 General Assembly. 
It could not have “studied and reported” 
on the actions of the two lower courts 
without facing the moral and spiritual 
implications of the Thornwell policy in- 
volved in the synods’ actions. Having 
examined the orphanage policy in the 
light of our Lord’s teachings and example, 
it concluded that the two synods had erred 
in declining to ask a reconsideration of 
the policy. This conclusion, along with 
the reasons for it, the committee reported 
to the 1949 General Assembly. The final 
action was taken not by our committee 
but by that court. 

3. There has been no official “censure” 
of the two synods by the General Assem- 
bly. Last May the report of the Commit- 
tee on Christian Relations was studied by 
one of the Assembly’s standing committees 
which, after suggesting two or three con- 
siderations in extenuation of the Thorn- 
well policy, recommended that the report 
be sent down to the Synods of Georgia and 
South Carolina “that they might recon- 
sider” their former action. This récom- 
mendation the Assembly adopted, but so 
mild a step surely cannot be branded as 
“censure.” 

It is true that the Committee on Chris- 
tian Relations did emphatically disagree 
with the Thornwell policy and with the 
actions of the two synods under review. 
But what becomes of the authority of our 
highest church court if it cannot, acting 
directly or through one of its official 
agencies, review the decisions of its lower 


courts? And what becomes of the church’s 
integrity if its official agencies dare not 
speak out honestly and frankly on vital 
moral issues? Indeed, what becomes of 
the intellectual maturity and Christian 
humility of any of our church courts if, 
in the light of sincere and constructive 
criticism, they cannot bear to re-think 
their previous actions? 

The Committee on Christian Relations 
may have béen wrong in its judgment— 
it lays no claim to infallibility. But 
neither do I think that any of our synods 
will claim to be infallible. The real issue 
in this matter, as I believe the Synods of 
Georgia and South Carolina see it, is not 
whether an agency has overstepped its 
authority. The real issue is: How sound 
is Thornwell’s policy about illegitimate 
children and what is it doing to the good 
name of our church? 


JOHN H. MARION. 





WE’RE ALMOST 


OVERCOME! 


—with orders for the Going-to-Col- 
lege Handbook. They continue at 
such a rate that it seems that the 
supply will be completely exhausted 
and we provided ourselves with 
50% more copies this year to care 
for the demand. (However. if this 
trend continues, we will reprint the 
book later.) 





These recent orders show why: 


Huntington, W. Va., 150 copies 
Greenville, S. C., 50 
Opelousas, La., 50 

Durham, N. C., 50 

Wilson, N. C., 100 
Statesville, N. C., 50 
Sherman, Texas, 75 

Kerrville, Texas, 50 

Hazard, Ky., 50 

Greensboro, N. C., 75 

Santa Maria, Calif., 20 
Norton, Va., 25 

Bessemer, Ala., 40 

Atlanta, Ga., 50, etc., etc., ete. 


And. RE-ORDERS, saying: 

“Need 15 more. It is most attrac- 
tive and the articles are very stimu- 
lating and_. practical.’-—Davidson, 
N. C. 

“Send 10 copies Air Mail.’’—Little 
Rock, Ark. 

“Ordered 15; need 10 more.’’-— 
Waycross, Ga. 

WESTERN UNION: “Rush 30 
copies.’’——Helena, Ark. 


If you Air Mail or wire your order 
it will be filled immediately and 
rushed to you (as long as the supply 
lasts). 

PRICE: 1-9 copies, 25c each; 10 or 
more, 15c each. Postage is paid 
where cash accompanies order. OR, 
tell us where to send the bill. 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS 
1 North 6th Street 
Richmond 19, Va. 











THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK re-entered as second-class matter, June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under 


the act of March 3, 1879. 
Richmond 19, Virginia. 


Published weekly on Monday at Presbyterian of the South, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, 
Telephone 2-9492. 10c a copy. $4.00 a year. 


Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Southern Baptists 
Criticize Churchmen 


Affiliated With KKK 


Movement Called Anti-Christian, 


Anti-Democratic, Subversive 


Ridgecrest, N. C. (RNS)—A state- 
ment critical of clergymen and church 
members who belong to the Ku Klux 
Klan was issued here by the Southern 
Baptist Social Service Commission. 

The commission said the KKK was a 
movement which was “contrary to the 
ideals of human decency and the spirit 
of Christ.” 

“We look with alarm upon the re- 


surgence of mob rule and violence in” 


our Southern regions,’ the statement 
said. “It can only be judged as anti- 
Christian, anti-democratic and, there- 
fore, a subversive and insidious threat 
to the assurance of America’s leader- 
ship in the cause for world peace.”’ 


Six Point Program 


Meeting for ‘“‘workshop”’ discussions 
on the subject, “‘The Next Step in Race 
Relations,’’ the commission adopted a 
six point program looking to better 
racial relationships. The program in- 
cludes: 

Preparation of special race relations 
materials for study by local churches; 
utilization of Negro talent in white 
churches at special times; joint minis- 
terial conferences of white and Negro 
ministers at least quarterly; observance 
by local churches of Race Relations Sun- 
day; exchange of pulpits between Negro 
and white ministers; and joint com- 
munity surveys by members of white 
and Negro churches. ‘ 

Brooks Hays, U. S. Congressman 
from Arkansas, told the session that 
the approach to race relations in the 
past has been too emotional. He ap- 
pealed to the leaders to create ‘‘an at- 
mosphere in which we can find a moral 
solution to these problems.” 

“The South,” he added, “has made 
tremendous progress in the last few 
years and the final answer will be sup- 
plied by our leadership, Negro and 
white. Political elements, though im- 
portant, should be minimized; it is not 
exclusively a political question.’’ 


The late head of the KKK was a 
member of an Atlanta Presbyterian 
church. Recently elected head of the 
“KKK of America” (one of at least 
three groups) is a Baptist minister, 
Lycurgus Spinks, Montgomery, Ala. 


President Urges Renewed Ideals 


Says Same Motives Back Democracy and Religion 


Chicago. (RNS)—In a letter endorsing the 19th annual observance 
of Religious Education Week, Sept. 25-Oct. 2, President Truman de- 
clared that the week would ‘‘demonstrate the incontestable validity of re- 
ligious teaching in our struggle with the forces of selfish materialism, both 


at home and abroad.’’ 


The letter, released here by Roy G. Ross, general secretary of the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education, sponsor of the observance, 
noted that the democratic way of life has the same motivations as those 


of religious teaching. 


‘The spiritual ideals which impelled our forefathers to seek freedom 


of worship in this country must constantly be renewed if our democratic 
institutions are not to decay,’’ the President wrote. 

‘‘The resources of religion,’’ he continued, ‘‘are an important factor 
in the development of the personal and social integrity of our own citizens. 
As for the forces of international strife, they can be persuaded by our ex- 
ample that a nation which cherishes the Golden Rule cannot but reap a 
fruitful harvest of goodwill among its neighbors.’’ 

The International Council will sponsor the week through its 40 mem- 
ber denominations and more than 700 territorial councils of churches and 


religious education. 


Thousands of communities and churches will under- 


take special projects intended to show the significant place that Christian 
education occupies in the life of the people and the nation. 


Missions in China Still Uncertain 


Communists Say Religious Freedom Will Be Continuing Policy 


HAT is to happen to Christianity 
in Communist-dominated China 
appears still to be anyone’s 
guess. The situation has not crystal- 
lized sufficiently to justify any predic- 
tion as to the ultimate fate of the 


Christian missions under the New Order. 


This uncertainty is reflected in the 
latest reports received from Shanghai, 
chief missionary center in China. The 
reports indicate that the picture of 
Christian work in the Red-held areas is 
‘not entirely rosy,’’ but that neverthe- 
less missionaries are experiencing 
‘much less friction than was antici- 
pated.”’ 

Communist leaders have reasserted 
that religious freedom will be a con- 
tinued policy. However, while Com- 
munist authorities in the cities have 
shown a more or less tolerant attitude 
toward mission activities, an opposite 
attitude has frequently been shown by 
subordinate officials in the smaller com- 
munities. 

When Red troops took over in 
Swabue, signs were erected ordering sol- 
diers to protect the Christian churches, 
schools, hospitals, and so forth. On 
the other hand, in some “liberated’’ 
\illages missionaries have been forced 
cut, and some executed. In other areas, 
Leiievers are reported ‘hiding their 
Bibles’ in fear of the new rulers. 

Meanwhile, in various centers local 


authorities have not hesitated to ‘‘bor- 
row” mission buildings. Among the 
requisitioned properties were buildings 
belonging to the Protestant-controlled 
University of Shanghai, which were con- 
verted into training centers for students 
who have volunteered for a _ political 
and administrative corps which will go 
southwards with the Communist army. 


No Major Interference 


Writing from Peiping, a missionary 
declared that there has been no major 
interference with Christian work in his 
area. But while his letter was gen- 
erally optimistic in tone, the mission- 
ary warned that ‘‘we need prayers for 
the faith of Christian workers,” es- 
pecially those who are disturbed and 
shaken by the rapid current of events. 

Another correspondent, writing from 
North China, recalled that while Com- 
munist leaders have pledged to respect 
religious freedom, they have also main- 
tained the right of unbelievers to ridi- 
cule and challenge believers. Accord- 
ing to the writer, this form of anti- 
religious opposition is particularly evi- 
dent throughout his area. 

One pessimistic observer has been 
quoted as saying that ‘“‘the new order 
does not expect to close the church's 
doors, but to starve it out by making 
aifficulties for Chinese members. For- 


eigners are not to be driven out, but 











JoeEd HOLLIS (See page 12) 
Montreat College Dean. 
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life is to be made so inconvenient for 
them that they will depart.” 

One of the inconveniences mission- 
aries have experienced is the difficulty 
of getting travel permits. Prospects 
are that it will be some time before 
foreigners can travel as freely as do 
the Chinese. Because of these restric- 
tions, only regional or local conferences 
were held by various Christian organi- 
zations this summer. 

However, these regional get-togethers 
have shown that although Christianity’s 
future may seem uncertain, the churches 
are operating on a_ business-as-usual 
basis—a policy which involves not only 
keeping up present work, but initiating 
new projects. 

Vacation Bible schools and other 
regular summer activities were in ses- 
sion on many Christian campuses. At 
MecTyeire, Shanghai Methodist Middle 
schools for Girls, a young people’s con- 
ference was held, while the University of 
Shanghai and St. John’s University 
sponsored annual summer sessions as 
usual. 

One outstanding meeting was the an- 
nual reunion of the Nanking Christian 
Council, attended by 100 delegates, 
among them representatives from four 
newly-affiliated churches. 

Among the events sponsored by the 
council this summer were a six weeks’ 
lay-training program in all phases of 
church work, and a youth conference, 
which had an enrollment of 135. Out 
of this conference developed plans for 
a citywide union of youth organizations. 

In the meantime, the National Chris- 
tian Council pushed ahead with a Bible 
Reading Fellowship project started 
three years ago to promote the forma- 
tion of Bible study groups, and the 
Christian Literature Society of China 
extended its program for distributing 
copies of “best-selling’’ Christian books 
to key cities. 

At Soochow, vocational training 
courses for Chinese pastors were in- 


4 


augurated at the Church Workers’ 
Training School to help poorly-paid pas- 
tors earn more money. The courses 
were also designed to help provide a 
means of livelihood for others who do 
Christian work on a voluntary basis. 
Self-help projects, such as that at Soo- 
chow, not to mention the various forms 
of social welfare activities carried on 
by mission groups, have an especial, if 
incidental, importance in persuading 
Chinese Communists that the Christian 
Church is interested in promoting the 
general well-being of the people. 


See Christianity’s Social Concern 


One of the most hopeful aspects of 
the situation in China is that many 
Communists there have come to have an 
increasing awareness and appreciation 
ef Christianity’s concern for promot- 
ing economic and social betterment as 
well as spreading the gospel. They have 
been particularly impressed by the work 
of the Christian hospital and the activi- 
ties carried on by mission-sponsored 
1ural service centers. 

An illustration of the understanding 
is provided by a Communist student in 
Shanghai named Mai Ch’ing, who has 
put into poetry the story of Christ. He 
said he had known nothing about 
Christianity, but was convinced after 
reading the New Testament that “Jesus 
understood what the Chinese people are 
fighting for,” and that he “loved the 
people, and suffered for the sake of his 
loyalties.”’ 

Two missionaries belonging to the 
United Church of Canada and the North- 
ern Baptist Convention have put Mai 
Ch’ing’s poem into English, and copies 
both of the original and the translation 
are being distributed by the National 
Christian Council’s Committee on Chris- 
tian service in industrial relations. On 
the back of the booklet is an inscription 
inviting Communists to send for other 
literature explaining more about the 
Christian way of life-—RNS. 


Catholics Make Plans for 
University of Europe 


Bruges, Belgium. (RNS)—Plans are 
under way here for a unique educational 
venture on Christian ideals and inter- 
national understanding—a Roman 
Catholic-sponsored University of Europe 
which will be open to Protestants and 
members of other denominations as well 
as Catholics. 

Inspiration for the new university 
came originally from leaders of the 
Movement for European Unity who in- 
terested Joseph Cardinal Van Roey, 
Archbishop of Malines, in the project 
and were invited to choose a site for the 
new institution in Bruges. Cardinal 
Van Roey promised the university his 
full backing. 

Bruges, one of the ancient cities of 
Europe, with a great historic back- 
ground and cultural tradition, was the 
natural choice of the Cultural Section of 
the European Movement when it met 
last April to discuss the new university. 

By the time the university gets into 
full stride, it is expected to have 1,000 
students enrolled with a fully-equipped 
administrative and technical staff in 
charge. Meanwhile, some of Belgium’s 
leading Roman Catholic educational au- 
thorities are taking charge of the pre- 
liminary organization. 


RADIO 








ROBERT F. JONES, SEPT. 18 


The current series on the Presby- 
terian Hour will close on the last Sunday 
in September, except where the delayed 
schedule (one week later) goes into 
October. Preacher announced for Sept. 
18 on the 8:30 AM, EST, broadcast 
is Robert F. Jones, of the First church, 
Ft. Worth, Texas. Dr. Jones’ topic is 
“The Universal Church.”’ 

Last in the series, September 25, will 
be Wm. B. Oglesby, Jr., Little Rock, 
Ark., on “The Church Triumphant.” 

Music for this service will be by the 
Transylvania Music Camp chorus under 
the direction of Lester McCoy of the 
University of Michigan, with James 
Christian Pfohl at the organ. 
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Lawyer, Editor and Preacher 


EMBERS of the Tupelo Presby- 
terian church look on the prob- 
lem of spiritual illiteracy, their 

own included, as a challenge. And for 
the past several months they have been 
getting down to practical ways to meet 
it. 

In this east Mississippi church of 475 
members, these people declare that they 
are out to find Jesus’ way of life as it 
is set forth in the Gospels and as it can 
be lived today. They invite others to 
come along with them in their search. 

For all the importance of work with 
children and young people, these Tupelo 
people do not believe it is enough to 
concentrate on the coming generation. 
It is the adults, they say, who are re- 
sponsible for the conduct of affairs now 
and they are the ones who need to be 
reached. Unless they are reached, they 
insist, any supposed education of chil- 
dren and youth will fall far short of 
the goal. 


Session Started It 
This movement began in the session. 


In 1948, shortly after three new elders 


were elected, S. J. Patterson, Jr., the 
denomination’s director of men’s work, 
was invited to give his famous address 
on “Session and Company.”’ Neighbor- 
ing elders were invited in. 

Following that, the session began 
meeting each Wednesday night after 
the prayer meeting to study the weak- 
ness and failure of the church and to 
try to find what they as elders and 
members of a session could do about it. 
They looked anew at the commands of 
Christ; they followed the Re-Study of 
Religious Education with its flashing 
searchlight; they secured the Presby- 
terian, USA, literature on the New Life 
Movement. This went on until Novem- 
ber, at which time the discussion groups 
were offered to the members of the 
church. Forty-five responded and be- 
gan a series of Sunday night studies. 
Vesper services were conducted in the 
late afternoon. 

Early in the effort these Presby- 
terians had trouble in finding study 
guides which would help them lay hold 
on the essential meaning of Christianity. 
Just exactly what they felt they needed 
could not be found. The International 
Sunday School lessons, they said, were 
too scrappy; study programs offered by 
the church did not go to the heart of 
the matter. Books written for scholars 
did not give much help to the average 
layman. Last March several of those 
who were most interested went to Louis- 
ville and talked over their problem with 
the faculty of the Presbyterian semi- 
nary there. The Louisville professors 
gave them concrete helps and great en- 
couragement. They provided guides for 
their reading and further study. The 
Tupelo representatives went home with 
new hope and new ideas. 

The minister, S. E. McFadden, gives 
the credit for leadership in this vital 
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Three Men and a Session, With a 
Dynamic Vision, Lead a Church 
To Challenging Opportunities 
e 


effort to two of his laymen—C. R. Bol- 
ton, an attorney, and George McLean, 
editor of the Tupelo Journal. 


Three Discussion Groups 


These three men now lead hour-and- 
a-half discussions each Sunday night 
(the vesper service has been dropped) 
and through study, discussion and 
prayer they seek to survey more fully 
the Christian way of life. Among the 
helps they have used have been those 
by the Presbyterian, U. S. A., editor of 
the New Curriculum, James D. Smart, 
“The Church Must Teach or Die’’; ‘“‘“New 
Life for New Members” and others. They 
have made a study of the Gospels them- 
selves. With discussion groups on re- 
pentance (Mr. Bolton), faith (Mr. Mc- 
Lean) and Prayer (Dr. McFadden), they 
have read books on all these topics. 
In the early summer they invited a 
guest teacher to lead the entire con- 
gregation in a week’s study (morning 
and evening) of the life and teachings 
of Jesus. Following that they ordered 
100 copies of his book to circulate in 
their congregation and community. Each 
reader accepts the obligation of getting 
at least two others to read it. 

July brought the opportunity at the 
Montreat Leadership conference and 
three couples (the Boltons, McLeans and 
the Cottings) attended in order that 
they might enroll in the course taught 
by Lewis J. Sherrill on the Religious 
Education Re-Study and how churches 
can go about applying it to their own 
situations. 


Seek Quality of Life 


These Tupelo churchmen are not seek- 
ing knowledge for the sake of know- 
ing; they declare they are concerned 
for a quality of life—the way Jesus 
wants men to live. They do not at- 
tempt to lay down any group program 
or seek any statistical goal, but they 
hope groups will multiply in their own 
church and beyond. Indeed, a fourth 
has already been formed, made up of 
members of various denominations. 
They want to match the abilities of in- 
dividual members with proper outlets, 
and they think it is better for the in- 
dividual to discover his own task than 
to have it assigned to him. 

They do not try to catalog results 
and the movement is still young, but at 
least some things have already begun to 
happen. Some drawn into the groups 
have begun to teach in the Sunday 
school; others participate in inter-racial 
work in the community; one has formed 
a branch of Alcoholics Anonymous, 
which has already made its contribution; 
and many have become active in what 
they call Book Evangelism. 


Book Evangelism Plan 

Mr. Bolton is the originator of this 
Book Evangelism idea. It calls for the 
reading of good religious books (writ- 
ten for laymen) on the part of an in- 
creasingly large number. Such books 
as these have been circulated in quan- 
tities: 

Revive Thy Church Beginning With 
Me, Shoemaker. 

The Sermon on the Mount, E. T. 
Thompson. 

Religious Living, Georgia Harkness. 

The Lower Levels of Prayer, Stewart. 

Foundations for Reconstruction, True- 
blood. 

Christian Behavior, C. S. Lewis. 

American Translation of the New 
Testament, Goodspeed. 

The Meaning of Repentance, Cham- 
berlain. 

Prayer, the Mightest Force in the 
World, Laubach. 

The Common Ventures of Life, True- 
blood. 

These books, and others, are circu- 
lated from friend to friend, each 
promising to read the book in a speci- 
fied time before passing it on to another. 
Each reader signs his name in the back. 
Fifty copies of Shoemaker’s book were 
recently in circulation, and it was esti- 
mated at that time that several hun- 
dred had already read it. In six months’ 
time it was said that sixty people had 
read an average of six of the specified 
books. 

Each Saturday, Mr. McLean, the edi- 
tor, gives a powerful stimulus to the 
movement by publishing a comprehen- 
sive (column or two) review of some 
significant Christian book (it need not 
be the most recent, it may be two or 
three years old or more); but it is a 
book which many have found helpful 
and whose message will continue to in- 
spire others. In addition, Mr. McLean 
has established a loan library for all 
ministers in the city and in the coun- 
try round about Tupelo. 

This Book Evangelism plan has many 
advantages. It helps to reduce the 
spiritual illiteracy about which many are 
gravely concerned—this appalling igno- 
rance, it is pointed out, is found even 
among elders of the church as they con- 
sider the central Christian teachings. 
It raises readers to a higher plane of 
Christian understanding and stirs them 
to a more vital Christian activity. The 
widespread reading of religious books 
and the group discussions have started 
people in Tupelo talking about religion 
in a way that could not have been 
imagined a year ago, and some who did 
not think they could talk to others about 
religion have now found the way 
open. 


Conference on Cooperation 


One of the most interesting develop- 
ments of the movement up to now is 
the formation of a Presbyterian Con- 
ference on Church Cooperation. This 
conference includes representatives of 
all the Presbyterian churches (nine US 
and six USA) in the Tupelo area, with 
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each church represented by its minis- 
ter and two elders. The plan contem- 
plates meetings of the staff (ministers 
and professional workers) each week; 
of the executive committee, which is 
already functioning, once a month; and 
of the entire conference once a quar- 
ter. The conference hopes in time to 
develop a comprehensive program much 
like the famous Todd-Dickey Rural 
Parish, which has been directed by C. 
Morton Hanna, of the Louisville Semi- 
nary faculty. Dr. Hanna has been giving 
the conference the advantage of his 
experience in that work. 

Projects which the conference may 
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sponsor include vacation church schools, 
itineraries of special speakers, leader- 
ship training courses, programs of fel- 
lowship, the cultivation of church 
music, cooperation among the youth or- 
ganizations, the joint purchase of me- 
chanical and visual aids, establishment 
of a library, the employment of minis- 
ters with special skills and training (re- 
ligious education and music, for ex- 
ample), who will direct those particular 
programs for the entire group. Some 
US and USA churches, it is hoped, will 
form a federated group under a single 
minister who may be either a “North- 
ern’ (!) or a “Southern” Presbyterian. 


And the movement, it must be remem- 
bered, is still in its infancy. 

This description cannot possibly por- 
tray the spirit which permeates the 
Tupelo experiment. But it does serve 
to indicate one of the signs, and one 
of the most promising signs, of a new 
life stirring throughout the church, and 
especially among the laymen. Many 
who know call this Tupelo experiment 
one of the most hopeful experiments 
now being conducted within the 
bounds of the denomination—an ex- 
ample which it is hoped will spread 
until it becomes a contagion that none 
can resist. (Editorial, page 8.) 





Church Union Inspires a Community 


ECEPTION of a congregation of 
R 49 members from another denomi- 

nation and a building that could 
not be duplicated for less than $30,000 
by a Presbyterian group on a recent 
Sunday was the unusual experience re- 
corded at Herndon, Va., when the eighty- 
year-old Congregational church joined 
forces with the tWenty-five-year-old 
Presbyterian church. 

All parties concerned have been in- 
spired by this demonstration of Chris- 
tian unity and purpose and the com- 
munity has been provided a new and 
stronger institution than either could 
have been alone. 

The Presbyterians have moved from 
their less adequate building, which may 
be converted into a manse, and the new 
congregation, with its enlarged oppor- 
tunity, may soon require additional help 
since the time of the minister is now 
divided between two fields. Minister of 
this congregation is H. Hoover Bear, 
former chaplain in the armed forces, 
who ministered in this field from 1938 
to 1943, returning in 1946 when he was 
released from active duty as a major. 


No Pastor for 20 years 


The Congregational church was organ- 
ized in Herndon March 24, 1868 with 





Congregational Church Joins Forces 
With Presbyterian in Notable 
Demonstration of Unity 


By 1875 there were 
40 members on the roll and by 1887 
they had increased to 80—the high 
water mark. A Sunday school building 
was added to the church in 1917, 
greatly increasing the physical equip- 
ment. However, during the past twenty 
years there has been no resident minis- 
ter and the church has found it impossi- 
ble to overcome its losses. Too, in a 
community like this young people leave 
home to seek a livelihood elsewhere and 
business or industrial enterprises do not 
bring many new families in. 

Last April 10 the Congregational 
church adopted this resolution: 


twelve members. 


“In view of the recognized fact that 
the community is overchurched, we be- 
lieve it would be a work of uncondi- 
tional grace and a vital and important 
contribution to the Christian welfare of 
the community, at a time when a larger 
and more concerted influence is so 
sorely needed, to reduce the number of 
churches and to cast in our lot with the 
Presbyterian church. To turn over our 


property to that church with the under- 


standing that it will be used for the 
principal church activities, and thus 
draw us together in all our undertak- 
ings of Christian fellowship, witness and 
service.”’ . 


This generous and completely unsel- 
fish offer came to the Presbyterian body 
as a startling suprise since such a possi- 
bility was known to a very few and 
since no overtures had been made look- 
ing toward such action. On May 8 the 
Presbyterian congregation, with heart- 
felt and deep gratitude, accepted the 
proposal and began to work out the de- 
tails which would make this union effec- 
tive. 


Presbytery Responds 


When Potomac Presbytery, to which 
the Herndon church belongs, heard this 
news, that body caught the spirit of the 
Congregational proposal and by unani- 
mous vote instructed the stated clerk to 
express its feelings in a letter which 
reads, in part: 


“The Presbytery of Potomac, in ses- 
sion in Central Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D. C.,. . .was informed 
that your church has extended the gra- 
cious invitation to the Herdon. . .church 
to take over the property of your church, 
and that the members desire to become 
members of that Presbyterian church. 

“The Presbytery was filled with joy 
by this outstanding display of your 
Christian love and fellowship, and di- 
rected me, as stated clerk, to tell you 
of this. 

“Perhaps no one present has ever 
heard of such a thing. It was inspired 
in you by One not of this world: it is 
a shining example of that which lead- 
ing minds in the world are hoping for 
these days—of that which is so greatly 
needed but so seldom seen, in the life of 
the world—the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace. 

“The Presbytery of Potomac thanks 
God for the Christian spirit which you 
have shown, and prays that all Chris- 


WITNESS—tThe Herndon, Va., Con- 
gregational church (left), voting to 
unite with the Presbyterian congre- 
gation, seems to demonstrate John 
17:21: ‘‘That they may be one . 
that the world may believe.’’ 
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tiam people may learn from you to have 
the same spirit. 

“Your actions. .caused the session 
of presbytery to be closed with the sing- 
ing of ‘‘Praise God from whom all bless- 
ings flow’’. .God bless you brethren. 
By order of the presbytery. (Signed) 
Thomas W. Hooper, Stated Clerk.”’ 


The Herndon Presbyterian church, 
organized in 1924, had 57 members be- 
fore the recent merger. Now the wor- 
ship and activities of the church will be 
conducted more effectively in the ample 
facilities which are now provided. On 
the first Sunday, with a number of visi- 
tors attracted, the 108-member-church 
as of that day, provided for 140. 

On that first Sunday a member of the 
Congregational church’s home mission 
board brought greetings and best wishes, 
as did a representative of Potomac Pres- 
bytery and others. 


Exchange to Be Followed 


Many people there felt as the pastor, 
who said ‘‘Thus the second oldest church 
in Herndon unites with the youngest 
church in Christian fellowship, witness 
and service; the older group bringing 
to the younger its rich heritage of Chris- 
tian experience and long years of faith- 
ful service. It will be the joy of the 
younger to be hands and feet in carry- 
ing out and making a reality the inspira- 
tion which it will receive from the 
older.”’ 

The Herndon Sun, published weekly, 
called this ‘‘an example that might well 
be followed throughout the nation.”’ 





PHI BETA KAPPA CHAPTERS 


Hampden-Sydney College and South- 
western at Memphis were both granted 
charters of Phi Beta Kappa, national 
scholastic fraternity, at its recent meet- 
ing. They were among ten colleges 
throughout the nation among the 
favorably considered applicants. 





Presbyterian Junior College 


Standard two-year college courses 
leading to A. A. or A. S. degree. Pre- 
paratory courses for tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth grades. Business Admin- 
istration . One and two year commer- 
cial courses. Flying, Athletics. 
Thorough Instruction. Personal At- 
tention. Summer School, 


Box B-8, Maxton, North Carolina 











WE PRESBYTERIANS 
By Arthur V. Boand 


In the Magic Valley 


EDWARD A. LINDSEY 








Down in the Magic Valley of the 
Rio Grande, nettled down among the 
orange and grapefruit trees surround- 
ing the little town of Elsa, there is a 
Mississippi-born Presbyterian minister 
who is quietly yet substantially building 
a little home mission church that is 
rapidly taking its place among the 
Presbyterian churches of the Valley. 

What brought him to Texas, we do 
not know, but he graduated from Austin 
College in 1908, and then entered the 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological Sem- 
inary. Upon his graduation from the 
seminary, he was licensed and ordained 
by Louisville Presbytery, USA, in order 
to accept a call to the Fourth Church 
of Louisville. After this one pastorate 
in the USA Church, he returned to the 
Southern Church, when he accepted a 
call to the North Fort Worth Presbyter- 
ian Church of that city. Later, he was 
the home mission superintendent of Ft. 
Worth Presbytery, (now merged with 
Brownwood Presbytery into Mid-Texas) 
and still later be resigned to accept a 
similar position with St. John’s Presby- 
tery. Next came a call from the Memor- 
ial Church of West Palm Beach. After 
a very successful 12-year pastorate in 
Florida, he accepted a call to the Mc- 
Allen, Texas, church in the Rio Grande 


Valley largely through the influence of 
his old friend, the late Dr. Brooks I. 
Dickey. After resigning the McAllen 
Church, ‘‘Cap’”’ Lindsey, as he is affec- 
tionately called by his closest friends, 
accepted a call to the little home mis- 
sion church at Elsa, where the work 
immediately began to show the effects 
of his fine, consecrated leadership. 

One of the most encourgaging things 
in the ministry of the Presbyterian 
Church is that more and more men, 
who have been the pastors of large and 
influential churches, are accepting call 
to smaller churches where the demands 
upon them will be in keeping with their 
physical strength. Among these men 
must be placed the name of Edward 
Austin Lindsey, who is giving to a little 
home mission church the best that he 
has, even as he has given to every 
church he has served. 
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EDITORIAL 





Two Good Examples 


We hope no reader will overlook the 
articles on pages five and six. There, 
we believe, all will find two high ex- 
amples of noteworthy Christian action. 

The Tupelo story is good in itself. 
That is, if no other church at all is fol- 
lowing such a plan, it is still good that 
one congregation, so inspired and led, is 
doing it. But if Tupelo is an indica- 
tion of a burning desire in the hearts 
of our people and if it is an example 
of what inspired and well directed lay- 
men can and will do, then it is far more 
than a simple story of one church. 

No doubt there is much that the 
Tupelo people are not doing; every last 
one of these church people doubtless 
sees challenges ahead which he is not 
able or not willing now to meet. In 
that, he identifies himself with the rest 
of us. But, at least, these people are 
probing into their own hearts, and into 
situations about them, and such prob- 
ing can have wholesome results. 

We like the way in which more and 
more people are being drawn into vital 
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participation in the Tupelo situation. 
This is good. We also like the book 
evangelism idea, for in this movement 
can be met one of our greatest needs— 
our seeming immunity to new and good 
ideas and our need to have intelligent 
foundations of faith. 

We hope that many men and women, 
together with their pastors, will be 
stimulated to experiment along some 
new challenging path, either like the 
Tupelo experiment, or along one of their 
own design. Great good can come of it. 


The Herndon Story 


The Herndon, Va., Presbyterians have 
been the recipients of an action which 
we have somewhat timidly advanced in 
these columns for some years. We have 
not been bold enough to suggest that 
other weak and struggling churches in 
small and over-churched communities 
should come to us but we have proposed 
that we take the initiative and, for the 
glory of God and the advancement of his 
kingdom, consolidate our forces even if 
it meant that the Presbyterians as such 
would cease to operate in some locali- 
ties. 

We can think of few things that 
would bear a more effective witness to 
our utter commitment to Christ than 
such a willingness to work for the 
greater good of the Kingdom. We can 
think of few greater ways to convince 
the world that we mean what we say 
about Christ than to demonstrate in 
some such way our understanding of the 
cross. 

The fact that a church is small is not 
the final argument in this case, but in 
a community that has other churches, 
if one goes on year after year at a halt- 
ing or struggling pace( though it would 
not be true to say that some do even so 
much as struggle), such a church would 
have to do a great deal to justify its 
continued separate existence. For ex- 
ample, among our 3,561 churches, we 


have the following membership re- 
ported: 
Churches No. of Members 
11 None reported 
27 1-4 
69 5-9 
395 10-24 
639 25-49 


Just think what would happen in one 
community after another, if our people 
by some mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ment, could consolidate their forces for 
a more effective service among their 
people. This might mean in some com- 
munities that the Presbyterians would 
give; in some that, as in Herndon, they 
would take; in some they might fed- 
erate. But however they did it, the re- 
sults would be incalculable. 





THE GREATEST OBSTACLE to the 
progress of science and to the undertak- 
ing of new tasks and provinces therein 
is found in this—that men despair and 
think things impossible—ROGER 
BACON. 


The Reorganization 


6. GENERAL COUNCIL— 
FINANCIAL 

To continue last week’s discussion of 
the financial responsibilities of the Gen- 
eral Council, let us look at other actions 
of the Council in its first meeting in 
July. We have seen that it approved 
a benevolence budget of $4,123,500; in 
this is a general fund of $645,600, in- 
cluding an Equalization Fund of $190,- 
550. The Equalization Fund is designed 
to enable all Assembly-approved causes 
to receive their full spending budgets. 

The latter fund is considered by many 
to be one of the most valuable recom- 
mendations of the ad interim commit- 
tee’s report. Countless proposals have 
been made in recent years in an effort 
to adjust the inequities of the various 
Assembly causes, with some causes re- 
ceiving 120% or more of their askings 
and others receiving perhaps 80%, and 
then turning to the Assembly for help 
in their embarrassment. The sum now 
estimated to be required to meet the 
proportionate requirements of all causes 
will be taken from the general fund; 
it is to be apportioned annually by the 
treasurer of the General Assembly to 
those agencies of the Assembly which 
have not received their Assembly-ap- 
proved allotment. 

In estimating these annual receipts, 
the Assembly requires that all special 
offerings and designated receipts from 
churches and organized church groups 
shall count in the budget percentage. 
However, direct gifts from individuals, 
from the Woman’s Birthday Offering 
and other special offerings when specifi- 
cally exempted by the Assembly shall be 
over-and-above gifts to the respective 
agencies. 

Financial responsibilities which would 
be given to the General Council would 
seem to include: Preparation of an an- 
nual budget to be submitted to the As- 
sembly; promotion of stewardship in all 
its phases; cultivation of sound methods 
of church finance; setting quotas for 
the raising of money; the equitable dis- 
tribution of the available money; pro- 
vision for emergencies which may arise 
in the financial responsibilities of an 
agency or the church. 

IN ITS JULY MEETING, the Council 
approved the 1950 Birthday Offering of 
the Women of the Church, which had 
already had to be decided. Hereafter, 
designation of the recipients of this an- 
nual gift will be made only after ‘‘care- 
ful discussion”’ with the budget commit- 
tee of the General Council. This gift, 
the Assembly says, has now attained to 
such proporticens as to have a real effect 
on the stability and prosperity of some 
of the benevolent features of the As- 
sembly’s work. 

The Council also: docketed for further 
study the question of special offerings; 
recommended ‘‘askings’’ to the respec- 
tive synods from $2,575 in Snedecor io 
$684,106 in North Carolina. 

NEXT WEEK—The Council's pro- 
gram committee. 
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Orthodoxy Can Be Screwed Too Tight 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“speaking the truth in love.” 


ET us attend to the fable: of the 

Ambitiovs Jack. Once upon a time 

there lay in the trunk of an old 
car a Jack, which had ambitions to be 
the Tallest Jack in the World. His an- 
atomy consisted of three parts, two 
screws and a handle. When the han- 
dle was rightly turned, one of the screws 
climbed higher and higher around the 
other one, until the Jack lifted the wheel 
off the ground. One day the car had 
a Flat Tire, and the driver called on 
Jack to help him. The driver stood 
Jack in his place and began to turn the 
handle. But as he turned, the driver 
caught the ambition of the Jack, and 
was not content with lifting the wheel 
off the ground. He tried to see how high 
that Jack would go. So he turned and 
he turned, and presently Jack was near- 
ly twice as tall as he used to be, and in- 
deed taller than any other Jack on the 
highway, and the car was nearly tipped 
over. But the Driver did not know when 
to leave Well Enough alone, and he kept 
turning Jack higher and higher. Pres- 
ently the whole thing began to wobble, and 
poor Jack came right in two in the mid- 
dle, and the last state of that flat tire was 
worse than the first. So the Driver 
learned that a Jack can be screwed too 
high for its own good. 

* * * 

Now, brethren, Orthodoxy may be lik- 
ened unto a Jack. The purpose of Or- 
thodoxy is to get Facts off the ground 
where they can be examined. If Ortho- 
doxy is too low, it is of no use. The 
facts are stuck down in the mud where 
no one can see them. It is clear that 
some Height is desirable in Orthodoxy. 
But Orthedoxy can be too ambitious. 
It can be so anxious to be high enough 
that it gets too high; it will not hold up 
the solid weight of Fact, and it comes 
in two in the middle. 

Every good citizen shoyld love his 
country. That is good Patriotic Ortho- 
doxy, and without it we cannot have a 
good country. But this Orthodoxy can 
be screwed so high that a man is told 
he must never criticize his country, he 
must yield to the State, right or wrong. 
This breaks down under the weight of 
moral Fact, and the last state of such a 
country is worse than the first. Or 
again, it is good Business Orthodoxy 
that a business enterprise must show 
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Profits. Few men can be in business 
for their health. But this Orthodoxy 
can be screwed higher and higher until 
the business man measures everything 
by profit, and no longer pays attention 
to honesty or to what his business is do- 
ing to people. Then the Orthodoxy 
of Profit breaks in two, and the commu- 
nity is finally ruined by the same man 
who set out to help it. 

In the church, we say that the Holy 
Spirit inspired the Bible. This is good 
Orthodoxy. We can see the Bible much 
better when we look at it with the aid 
of this dogma. But some are not content 
with this. They must have a screwed- 
up doctrine of Inspiration. In their 
eagerness to be high enough, some will 
say that since the Spirit inspired the 
Bible, and since the Spirit is Divine and 
and therefore cannot learn, then there 
can be no such thing as development in 
Scripture—Leviticus says the same thing 
as John, grace and truth came through 
Moses just as much as through Jesus 
Christ. Amos is not allowed to differ 
from Hosea, nor Mark from John, nor 
Paul from James. The Bible is read in 
the light of what we think it ought to 
say instead of in the light of what it 
does say. At this height Orthodoxy 
wobbles and will not bear the weight 
of Fact. 

Or again, we believe that the Old Test- 
ament points forward to Christ. This 
is good Orthodoxy and we can inter- 
pret the Old Testament better with the 
aid of this understanding. But when 
this godd Orthodoxy is screwed too high, 
it becomes the affirmation that every- 
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thing in the Old Testament points direct- 
ly to Christ, ‘and he is discovered even 
in the boards of the Tabernacle and in 
proverbs that have no reference to him. 

One trouble with a Jack that is screwed 
too high is that bystanders and even the 
driver may get the idea that the Jack 
is no good at all. Whereas that is not 
the case, it is only when it is screwed 
too high that it comes to pieces. So it 
is when Orthodoxy is screwed too high. 
Its lack of solid strength, its failure to 
support the weight of fact, makes all 
Orthodoxy appear ridiculous, which is 
not the true case. 

Let no man pride himself on having 
the Highest Orthodoxy in the world. 
It may turn out to be the Wobbliest. 


Sallie M. Thrower Added to 
Staff of Children’s Dept. 


Sallie M. Thrower, formerly Sunday 
school extension worker for the Synod 
of South Carolina, on September 1 be- 
came assistant in the department of 
children’s work of the Assembly’s Re- 
ligious Education Committee in Rich- 
mond. Miss Thrower will give her 
major emphasis to field work. 

In announcing Miss Thrower’s ap- 
pointment, Roy A. Hogrete, director of 
the department, said his new assistant 
would give much of her time to train- 
ing leaders and also to the broader 
aspects of vacation opportunties for the 
religious education of children. 


Youth Asks 
About Religion 


By Jack Finegan 


Young, earnest, searching minds are 
always questioning the minister— 
‘“‘What is Sin?’’, ‘Is there a life after 
death?” Here are over a hundred 
typical questions and answers by a 
professor of religion, whose life has 
been spent meeting and working with 
thousands of young people. A Had- 
dam House Book. $2.00. 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Presbytery Approves 
ChurchPropertyMove 


Mississippi News Letter 
Meridian Presbytery at its summer 
meeting approved a request of the Bay 


Street church, Hattiesburg, by which 
the trustees are authorized to 
hold the property “in such a way as 


to give the communing members of the 
congregation residing in the State of 
Mississippi the right of absolute owner- 
ship and control of their property.” 
The presbytery was also asked by the 
congregation to ‘disclaim any authority 
over (the property) or any interest in 
it.” Whereupon, the presbytery adopted 
this motion: “The Presbytery of 
Meridian recognizes that the Bay Street 
Presbyterian Church holds its property 
as requested by the Bay Street Pres- 
byterian Church in accordance with the 
laws of Mississippi.’’ 


Ministers Lead Community in 
Prayer for Strike Settlement 

Laurel ministers led a community 
prayer service recently which sought 
divine guidance in the settlement of a 
four-months-old strike which had crip- 
pled the economic life of the town. The 
Laurel-Ellisville ministerial association 
sponsored the service, and both officials 
and striking employees of the large 
Masonite pulpwood plant attended. Also 
at the service were city and county 
officials, members of management and 
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labor negotiations committees, and 
leading business men and lay citizens. 
Nearly 3,000 men are employed in the 
Masonite plant, which is considered to 
be the state’s largest single industry. 
The dispute, unsettled after prolonged 
conferences, aided by a Federal medi- 
ator, originally broke out over seniority 
rights and the length of the work week. 
Twenty-three days after the prayer 
service the workmen voted 747 to 588 
to return to work, after a citizens’ com- 
mittee and Governor Wright had urged 
a secret ballot on a company-proposed 
contract. After the prayer meeting 
there came a mass meeting attended by 
more than 1,000 Laurel citizens where 
a resolution was adopted calling for a 
ballot. Union members had 
previously rejected the company’s offer 
by a standing vote of 1,348 to 266. 
Catholic Bishop Permits 
Mixed Marriages in Church 

Roman Catholic Bishop Richard O. 
Gerow, of Natchez, has announced that 
mixed marriages—where one of the 
principals is a non-Catholic—-may hence- 
forth be performed inside the com- 
munion railing of Roman Catholic 
churches in his diocese. Such marriages 
are not encouraged and are customarily 
performed in the church rectory. The 
bishop listed three conditions in his 
announcement: (1) his personal per- 
mission must be obtained in each case; 
(2) there will be no Mass celebrated 
in conjunction with the ceremony; (3) 
dress and music must be appropriate 
and decorus. Canon law forbids mixed 
marriages in church, but allows the 
bishop of each diocese to relax this 
prohibition if he judges that ‘‘other- 
wise more serious evils will result.” 


secret 


Efforts in Cooperation Around 
Tupelo Seek to Combine Forces 

Good progress is reported in the de- 
velopment of the Presbyterian Area 
Council in Lee County. This council 
plans to group Presbyterian, US and 
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USA, churches for greater efficiency in 
the use of their pastoral and other 
leadership. C. Morton Hanna, head of 
the rural church department of Louis- 
ville Seminary, spent several days in 
Tupelo recently studying the possibili- 
ties and offering his counsel. . . . Mr. 
Hanna was also one of the speakers at 
the Farm and Home Week program 
sponsored by State College at Starkville. 
E. E. Stidham, a Presbyterian, USA, 
field representative of National Mis- 
sions, was another speaker. 


New North Mississippi 
Camp Has Fine Season 

“The greatest thing that has hit this 
presbytery in many years,’ is the way 
people speak of the Hopewell young 
people’s camp near Oxford. It had a 
fine season. Mr. and Mrs. John L. Ed- 
wards were honored by North Missis- 
sippi Presbytery when the dining hall 
and recreation center were named ‘Ed- 
wards Hall” in recognition of their serv- 
ice on behalf of the camp. Mr. Ed- 
wards is chairman of the camp com- 
mittee. 


Important Reports Readied 
For Coming Synod Meetings 
Mississippians are preparing for the 
September 19-21 meeting of synod at 
Southwestern in Memphis. A revised 
charter of Palmer Orphanage will be 
presented to the Synods of Louisiana 
and Mississippi at that time. Some far- 
reaching recommendations are antici- 
pated. A synod-wide program of evan- 
gelism is also expected to be launched. 


Miscellany 

The USA Presbytery of Mississippi is 
sponsoring a district New Life Con- 
ference at the Union Church, Septem- 
ber 11, with a program of study and 
preparation for the coming season. . 
E. Stanley Jones is coming to Meridian 
September 22, when ministers and lay- 
men are invited to a dinner and an 
open meeting when he will speak. . 
“Dick Bolling Day” was celebrated in 
Cleveland this summer in recognition of 
the services of the Presbyterian minis- 
ter, R. A. Bolling, who has been there 
since 1925. The church has more than 
doubled its membership in those years. 

JOHN C. McQUEEN, JR. 
Meridian. 
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CHANGES 


Jack B. McMichael, now regional 
director of religious education for the 
Synod of Georgia, will have the same 
position for the Synods of Texas and 
Oklahoma by October 1 or earlier. His 
headquarters will be in Dallas. 

JoeEd Hollis has assumed his duties 
as Dean of Montreat College and head 
of the department of sacred music. Dr. 
Hollis has been pastor of the Gallatin, 
Tenn., church for the past six years. 
For two years after his graduation from 
Louisville Seminary he served as direc- 
tor of music there while pastor of a 
nearby church. He has taken graduate 
work in music at Peabody College, Nash- 
ville. President McGregor, in making 
the announcement, emphasized his hope 
that 4 School of Sacred Music may be 
developed at Montreat. 

John D. Smith, from Forest City, 
N. C., to the pastorate of the Brevard, 
N. C., church. 

E. H. Hamilton from Fernandina, 
Fla., to 1204 Rennie Ave., Richmond 
22, Va. Mr. Hamilton, who is a mis- 
sionary to China, will be at Mission 
Court for a year while he engages in 
deputation work for the foreign mis- 
sions committee. 

J. E. Murray from St. Andrews- 
Covenant church, Wilmington, N. C., to 
Princeton Theological Seminary, N. J. 

Royce K. McDonald, Berryville, Va., 
has accepted a call to the Second church, 
Norfolk, Va., effective in October. 

Wm. H. Kadel, Palma Ceia church, 
Tampa, Fla., has been granted a leave 
of absence until June, 1950, in order 
to begin his residential requirements for 
the Th. D. degree at Union Seminary, 
Richmond, Va. W. H. Frazer, former 
president of Queens, will supply the pul- 
pit. 

W. D. Arnold, McColl, S. C., has ac- 
cepted a call to the Loris-Ocean Drive 
field, Loris, S. C. 

M. C. Patterson, Greenville, S. C., has 
accepted a call to the Columbia, Tenn., 
church. 

D. M. Brown from Blacksburg, Va., 
to Apt. 9, 155 Third St., N. E., Atlanta, 
Ga., where he will be minister to stu- 
dents for Atlanta Presbytery. 


DEATH 


Moses Phillips Cain, 70, of the Hills- 
borough church, Seffner, Fla., suffered 
a heart attack and died shortly after- 
wards in Memphis, Tenn., August 11 
During his forty years’ ministry, Dr. 
Cain served in the ARP, the Presby- 
terian, USA, and the US churches. 


STATED CLERK 

E. C. Scott, Assembly’s stated clerk, 
moving from Dallas, Texas, has for his 
new address, 701 Henry Grady Bldg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Psalms for Daily Living 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 11 


Psalms 8:2; 110:1; 118:22-23; Matthew 21:15-16; 21:38, 39, 42; 22:41-45; 
Luke 24:44. 


What is the Christian ideal and how 
is this ideal to be realized? The Psalms 
chosen for our study this week revolve 
around these two questions. 


I. The Christian Ideal, Psalms 15 and 24 


Psalms 15 and 24 were both used as 
a part of the temple liturgy, and were 
intended to be sung by worshippers as 
they entered the sacred edifice. In 
Psalm 15 we have a question (vs. 1) 
sung perhaps by the worshippers at the 
entrance to the temple doors, the an- 
swer intoned, some think, by the officiat- 
ing priest or the priestly choir (vss. 
2-4), and then finally the promise 
(vs. 5) offered by the officiating priest 
as the worshippers move into the inner 
court. 
general model. 


1. The question 


“Jehovah, who shall sojourn in thy 
tabernacle? 
Who shall dwell in thy holy hill?” 


The tabernacle or tent was originally 
the temporary structure which David 
had reared for the ark on Mount Zion, 
a word which continued to be used 
affectionately, and in remembrance, 
after Solomon had erected his far more 
elaborate edifice; the holy hill was the 
mount on which first the tabernacle and 
then the temple were placed. 

Put in terms of our own day it might 
read, Who may expect to enjoy fellow- 
ship with God, or who may look for God’s 
blessing, or who may expect to profit 
from a service of worship? 

It was originally intended for a people 
too prone to assume that God’s blessing 
could be taken for granted, too ready 
to forget that such blessing could not 
be expected without holines’ of life on 
their own part. 

It is a question that perhaps we, too, 
need to raise as we prepare to attend 
church on Sunday morning; as we wait 
upon God for his blessing. 


2. The Answer, vss. 2-4 


The psalm proceeds to point out ten 
characteristics of a man who may expect 
to have fellowship with God. 

(1) He is a man who walks uprightly. 
Uprightly refres to a manner of life, a 
life lived in accordance with the will of 
God. The upright man is a man whose 
conduct is governed by standards or 
principles which God himself has estab- 
lished, rather than by the standards 
which are acceptable to his particular 
group, or by expediency, a hope of gain. 
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Psalm 24 is built on the same. 


The New Republic in an editorial on 
August 22 reminded us that “in an 
acquisitive society (such as our own) 
corruption is always a threat to good 
government. The reason, as Lincoln 
Steffens proved, ‘‘is that an acquisitive 
society offers a reward of money, posi- 
tion and power for evil doing.’’ It pro- 
ceeded to point out some of the great 
opportunities for profiteering that re- 
main even after the war is over. ‘The 
stakes,” it concludes “are tremendous, 
and unless men of the highest ability 
and integrity are drawn into these 
(government) agencies and given full 
authority, good government is always in 
danger.’’ 

The man who walks uprightly is a man 
of integrity, a man who carries high 
principles into his daily life, into the 
conduct of his profession, his business, 
his trade. ‘The godly life,’’ says Doug- 
lass, ‘“‘has more to do with stores, offices, 
and homes than with cathedrals and 
shrines.” 

(2) He is a man who worketh right- 
eousness—not merely a man whose con- 
duct is regulated by the highest stand- 
ards of rectitude, but a man who seeks 
to build these standards into all of life. 

(3) He is a man who speaks truth in 
his heart. This may mean that truth 
is the substance of his thought and 
therefore inevitably finds expression in 
his utterance, or that he speaks the 
truth and his whole heart goes along 
with it. A school teacher recently said 
that he had never known a boy who 
would absolutely refuse to tell a lie to 
get out of a really awkward situation or 
escape severe punishment. Another 
teacher who was present agreed with 
him. 

“Let each of us think a little about 
our own general conversation,” suggests 
Edward Hastings in The Speakers Bible. 


“Do we always keep strictly to the 
truth? We are telling a number of 
friends something that has happened a 
few days ago; naturally we wish to 
make a good impression, and a very 
slight alteration of what actually hap- 
pened will place us in an extremely fa- 
vorable light, while at the same time 
it will do no one else any harm? Do 
we keep strictly to the truth? Or a 
question is sprung on us suddenly and 
unexpectedly: it is rather an awkward 
one, one perhaps that ought not to have 
been asked. It is quite easy, with a 
little innocent and harmless invention, 
to pass it over. Do we keep strictly to 
the truth? Or we have done something 
we ought not to have done. If our 
employers hear about it, we shall lose 
our situation. If our parents hear about 
it, it will distress them terribly. If our 


best friend hears about it, perhaps he 
will give us up; yet we cannot possibly 
hide it without telling a lie. Do we 
keep strictly to the truth?” 


It is not easy for any of us to speak 
the truth always in his heart, and yet 
that is one of the requirements for fel- 
lowship with God. 

(4) He is a man who does not slander 
with his tongue. A man who does not 
pick a person to pieces with his words; 
who “does not peddle about the harm- 
ful and false gossip in which mean- 
minded men delight.” ‘‘The bullet, or 
the bludgeon may extinguish life in an 
instant,’’ says Douglass, but ‘“‘the harsh 
judgment, the evil word, the vile slander 
subject the victim to a torture which 
may last a lifetime.” 


‘Who steals my purse steals trash, . 
But he that filches from me my good 
name 
Robs me of that which not enriches 
him, 
And makes me poor indeed.” 


The strange thing is that all of us are 
acutely sensitive to slander which is re- 
ported about us, or about those whom 
we love; but we do not recognize or ad- 
mit that we are sometimes guilty of 
slander ourselves. It is amazing how 
often ‘‘good, Christian people’ accept 
statements about people whom they do 
not particularly like, or whose views are 
somewhat different from their own, and 
spread these reports without making 
any real efforts to discover whether or 
not they are true. 

(5) He is a man who does no evil to 
his neighbor. The Revised Version has 
it “friend,” but here for once the King 
James version is more correct. The He- 
brew word denotes anyone with whom 
one is associated in the intercourse of 
life; it does not imply that there is any 
personal friendship. ‘‘His fellow” might 
be the best translation. Jesus puts it 
more positively—‘‘Thou shalt love.thy 
neighbor as thy self.” 

(6) He does not take up a reproach 
against his neighbor. In other words, 
he does not make his neighbor’s faults 
or misfortunes the object of his ridicule 
or sarcasm; he does not seek to dis- 
credit his competitors; he does not im- 
pute low motives or bad conduct unless 
it is necessary. 

(7) He despises a reprobate but 
honors them that fear God. Someone 
has said that man’s estimate of others 
forms a sure criticism of his own char- 
acter. Some value a man according to 
his financial worth or according to his 
power or influence in the community. 
The man who has a right to expect 
God’s blessing will judge all men accord- 
ing to their moral worth, regardless of 
the status they hold among men. He 
will not pay respect when no respect is 
due; he will not withhold respect when 
it is merited. ‘A man who regularly 
comes into the presence of God for wor- 
ship, prayer and praise, who therefore 
truly loves the Lord, will find no satis- 
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faction, no contentment, no profit in the 
fellowship of those who scorn holy 
things, whose jokes are coarse, whose 
thoughts are wholly occupied with the 
things of this earth, whose conversation 
is limited to money-making, politics, 
sports and pleasure, or actual wicked- 
ness,” comments Wilbur Smith in 
Peloubet’s Notes. ‘‘The reprobate may 
be a millionaire or a prince,”’ says Alex- 
ander MacLaren, “but his due is con- 
tempt; the devout man may be a pauper 
or one of narrow culture, but his due 
is respect and he gets it.” 

(8) He sweareth to his own hurt and 
changeth not. A man who sticks to his 
word even when it would pay him to do 
otherwise, who keeps his word at any 
cost; a man whom one can trust because 
everyone knows that his word is as good 
as his bond. 

(9) He is a man that refuses to put 
his money out at interest. This is the 
one specification in the character of a 
godly man from which we might be in- 
clined to dissent at the present time. 
There are many other passages in the 
Old Testament which directly forbid 
lending money at interest to a fellow- 
Israelite. We have to recall here that 
money was loaned in the simple econ- 
omy of Israel, not as an aid to com- 
merce or business, but in times of press- 
ing need or want, in connection with 
cases that we would send today to the 
Community Chest. To lend money at 
interest under such circumstances would 
be taking advantage of a man’s need, 
it would be placing additional burdens 
upon a man who was already down and 
making it even more difficult for him 
to rise. Under our present capitalistic 
system the advantage of being able to 
borrow money, and to lend money at a 
reasonable rate of interest has long been 
regarded as a proper business function. 
But though the ancient prohibition is no 
longer accepted as binding, the principle 
illustrated is of perpetual value. It is 
always wrong, it suggests, to take un- 
fair advantage of another’s necessity, or 
to ‘grind’ the face of the poor, or to re- 
lieve human need only where there is 
something in it for us. 

(10) The man who truly worships 
God does not take reward against the 
innocent. To put it more bluntly, he 
is a man who cannot be bribed, whether 
you call it a bribe, or, in our more 
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modern euphonious terminology, a gift. 
According to the morning newspaper a 
witness before a U. S. Senate committee 
charges that one of the ‘five percenters’ 
represented clients who wanted to buy 
surplus property and at the same time 
drew a large salary from the agency in 
charge of selling this surplus property. 
Some men evidently do not see anything 
wrong in such conduct, but men with 
sensitive consciences would not allow 
themselves to be put in such a position. 
There are many ways today in which 
a man is invited to take a “reward 
against the innocent.” 

Herbert L. Willett, Jr., writing in the 
20th Century Quarterly, suggests that 
these verses which we have studied 
could be written as a Temple Decalogue 
somewhat as follows: (1) He is honest 
and righteous; (2) He is absolutely 
truthful; (3) he never gossips; (4) he 
never harms a friend; (5) He does not 
insult a neighbor; (6) He despises a 
man who is evil; (7) He honors those 
who honestly worship God; (8) He 
keeps his word at any cost to himself; 
(9) He does not accept anything that 
is not his; (10) He cannot be bribed. 
This catalogue does not contain all the 
Christian virtues. Anyone who reads 
the New Testament could add some 
more positive characteristics. But the 
man who lives according to this Old 
Testament ideal will still win the respect 
of his fellowmen and will be able to 
worship God in spirit and in truth. 

3. The Promise. Such a man, says 
the Psalmist, shall never be moved. He 
will not be moved by any blast of ad- 
versity, by anything that he may en- 
counter in life. He will stand tranquil 
and secure when the storms blow, even 
in the presence of death. 

Psalm 24 brings a similar lesson. We 
shall not comment upon it here, first 
because we do not have the space, and 
second, because it was treated at length 
in our issue for November 15, 1948. 
This-Psalm agrees with Ps. 15 that the 
conditions required for access to the 
presence of God are primarily moral: 
(1) purity of act, “He that hath clean 
hands,” free from wrong doing, we 
would say; (2) purity in thought, ‘‘He 
that hath a pure heart,”’ free from envy, 
hate, contempt, as well as lust; (3) pu- 
rity in motive. ‘‘who hath not lifted up 
his soul unto falsehood”; (4) purity in 
speech, “and hath not sworn deceitfully. 
The man who can pass these four tests 
is the one who has a right to expect 
God’s blessing upon his life, the rewards 
of righteousness from the God who 
offers us salvation from all the ills of 
life. 


II. The Way of Attainment, Ps. 143:8-10 


How can a man who is in earnest 
about his religious life ever hope to 
attain the goals held before him ‘in the 
Scripture. 

Some helpful suggestions are found in 
Psalm 143:8-10. This Psalm was 
written by a man in very deep distress 


and who was crying to God for relief; 
but it was included in the Psalter he- 
cause it fits a universal human need. 
To us, in this connection, it offers a way 
to attainment. We cannot hope to at- 
tain the Christian ideal in our own 
strength alone; we can make progress 
toward it as we look to God in prayer. 
Note that in the beautiful prayer now 
before us there are four fundamental 
petitions: ‘Cause me to hear. . cause 
me to know. .deliver me. . .teach me 
to do thy will.” 

1. “Cause me to hear’’—to hear 
what? ‘Thy lovingkindness.” To hear 
when? ‘In the morning.” Every morn- 
ing, that is. If we start off the day with 
the morning paper, with thoughts only 
of our business, of our anticipated 
pleasures, etc., we need not expect much 
help from God as we face the problems 
and the temptations of the day. But 
how different it will be if we start off 
with thoughts of his lovingkindness, of 
his grace and mercy available to us 
through Jesus Christ. 

2. ‘Cause me to know the way wherein 
I should walk.” It is not always easy to 
know just how we should live the Chris- 
tian life in our office, in our profession, 
in our business, in our social contacts. 
The pressure of the world is very great, 
and sometimes the limits of our de- 
cisions seem very small. We need to 
pray that our consciences may be sen- 
sitive, that we may know the way we 
should walk this day wherever our feet 
shall lead us. 

3. “Deliver me. . .” The Psalmist 
no doubt had some particular danger in 
mind, and so often will we. But we 
need to pray each day that God will 
deliver us from the temptations and the 
dangers that assail us constantly in one 
form or another. 

4. “Teach me to do. . .” Perhaps 
that is the most important prayer of all, 
for even when we know, we still lack 
the power to do. 

As John Drinkwater has so beauti- 
fully phrased it: 


Grant us the will to fashion as we feel, 
Grant us the strength to labor as we 
know, 
Grant us the purpose, ribbed and edged 
with steel, 
To strike the blow. 


Knowledge we ask not—knowledge thou 
hast lent; 
But Lord, the will—there lies our 
bitter need. 
Give us to build above the deep intent 
The deed, the deed! 


If a man will offer this four-fold peti- 
tion each morning, he will certainly find 
the God whom he seeks, and the way 
that he would have him go. Such a man 
would not be moved whatever might be- 
tide, he would receive a_ blessing 
from Jehovah and righteousness from 
the God of his salvation. 

(Title and Scripture selections copy- 
righted by International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. ) 
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BOOK NOTES 


SONGS FROM THE LAND OF DAWN. 
By Toyohiko Kagawa and other Japan- 
ese poets, and interpreted by Lois J. 
Erickson. Friendship Press, New York. 
80 pp-, $1.50 (paper), $2 (boards). 

In her newest book of interpretations 
of poems from Japan, ‘‘Songs from the 
Land of Dawn,” Mrs. Erickson has re- 
vealed with delicate and penetrating 
beauty what is in the hearts of our fel- 
low-Christians in that land. 

During the years of war we thought 
often of Kagawa and the other Japanese 
Christians and wondered what they 
were thinking and how their faith was 
standing up in the face of sufferings, 
persecution and fierce propaganda. 
When the war ended we were eager to 
know what would be the message of 
the Christian Church of Japan. In Mrs. 
Erickson’s interpretation of the poems 
of Kagawa and of other Japanese Chris- 
tians we find the answer to our ques- 
tioning. Kagawa writes: 





Children of Japan, 

Dumb in defeat, 

Struggling to live, 

Wipe, wipe away your tears, 
Look at the living Christ; 
He stands 

Here at your side. 


This little book of eighty pages is di- 
vided into three sections, each with an 
interpreter’s foreword which throws 
great light upon its meaning and pur- 
pose and each illustrated with simple, 
lovely sketches by the Japanese-Ameri- 
can artist, Henry Sugimoto. The first 
section contains the beautiful prose 
poems of Kagawa. The second section 
contains ‘Selected Christian Poems’’— 
some prose poems and some in classical 
Japanese style—written by a number of 
different Japanese Christian poets. 
Some of them we already know and love 
from Mrs. Erickson’s interpretation in 
her book. ‘‘Hearts Aglow.” In them 
is revealed the faith of those who suffer 
triumphantly. Ishii writes: 


“T hear His low voice say to me, 
‘Ever my grace sufficeth thee,’ 
And [I am glad.” . 


The third section, ‘‘Selected Classical 
Poems,” is a collection of tiny verses of 
breathtaking beauty, interpreted from 
verselets in ancient classical _ style. 
Some were written more than a thou- 
sand years ago. In her interpretation of 
these verses, Mrs. Erickson has caught 
the passionate love for beauty so char- 
acteristic of Japan. For example: 


“Pure, and fragile and pale, 
Far and high, 
Above the mist a mountain peak 
Hangs in the sky.’’ 


(Kiyowara, A. D. 900-930). 


In “Songs from the Land of Dawn” 
Mrs. Erickson has built a bridge of 
understanding between the Christians of 
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America and their fellow-Christians in 
Japan. Her own love and appreciation 
of the Japanese gained through years as 
a missionary in that country, her God- 
given gift as a poet and interpreter and 
the sheer loveliness of Japanese poetry 
combine to make the reading of this 
book a deep and vital spiritual experi- 
ence. 
CHARLOTTE A. TAYLOR. 

Staunton, Va., and Recife, Pernam- 

buco, Brazil. 


THE CRYSTAL FOUNTAIN. By 
Grace Noll Crowell. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 84 pp. $1.00. 

These verses, dedicated to all lovers 
of simple, quiet things, maintain Miss 
Crowell’s high standard in fashioning 
poetry, which is accurately described by 
this dedication. That it is far from the 
beaten path of most present-day verse, 
argues little one way or the other about 
its merit. Certainly one does not have 
to read these lines several times to get 
what she is saying, while a lot of con- 
temporary poetry requires the fourth 
and fifth reading, and, in the case of 
Eliot, a knowledge of the ‘‘Upanishads”’ 
and Milton to boot. 

J. M. WALKER, JR. 

Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
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SPECIAL ANNIVERSARY CATALOG of 

religious publications mailed free upon 
your request. Write today! Baker Book 
House, Dept. PO Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 
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MAKE MONEY SELLING greeting cards, 
Vanderveer Greeting Card Company, 733 
East 3ist Street, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 
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MEMORIAL 





THOMAS WYLIE SLOAN 


Whereas in the infinite wisdom of our 
almighty, yet ever loving Heavenly Father, 
who doeth all things well» and maketh 
all things work together for good to those 
who love God, He has seen fit to transfer 
from the Church militant to the Church 
triumphant Reverend Thomas Wylie Sloan, 
D. D., on Thursday, August 11, 1949, be- 
loved pastor emeritus since December, 
1931, and active pastor from September, 
1902, to December, 1931; 

Therefore, be it resolved that we, the 
session of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Greenville, South Carolina, do hereby at- 
test our humble submission to God’s will, 
and do humbly confess our inability 
properly to express the great debt of 
gratitude to God for the rich blessing of 
having the wise and loving leadership of 
so worthy a representative of the great 
Shepherd of God’s flock, under whose care 
the membership of our church grew from 
four hundred in September, 1902, to more 
than one thousand in December, 1931. 

Furthermore, we gratefully acknowl- 
edge the rich blessing of having his coun- 
sel, his timely admonition, his beautiful 
example of Christian living, his fine citi- 
zenship, and his worthy example of inter- 
est in community life. 

We do deeply grieve with his loved ones 
in his departure, although that departure 
only means a brief stepping beyond the 
curtain that now separates the mortal 
from the ineffable beauty and joy of a per- 
fect eternity. 

We, the session of the First Presby- 
terian Church, ask that these expressions 
be spread on the pages of our record book, 

That a copy of the same be sent to our 
dear friend’s life partner, Mrs. T. W. Sloan, 
of Greenville, South Carolina, 

That copies of these expressions be sent 
to The Christian Observer, The Presby- 
terian Outlook, and The Southern Presby- 
terian Journal. 








*Any book in print 
may be secured by 
your book store. 
*Supplies for church 
and Sunday school 
are handled by your 
book store. 

*Free catalogs upon 
request. 

*Profits go to the 
Religious Education 
program of the 
Church. 

*Order from Presby- 
terian Book Stores. 
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The 1950 
COMPETITIVE SCHOLARSHIP CONTEST 


OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 











What Scholarships Are Offered? 


Twenty scholarships in Presbyterian colleges are offered, as follows: $2,000, $1,600, $1,200, $1,000—these 
four are on a four-year basis, one-fourth of the amount being available for each college year, provided 
acceptable work is done. The other sixteen awards are for $500, $400, three for $300 each, three for $200 


each, and eight for $100 each, and are for one year only. In every case the money will be paid to the 
Presbyterian college attended. 


Who May Enter This Contest? 


Any boy or girl who is (1) in the senior year of an accredited high school (or a recent graduate who has 


done no college work); and who is (2) a member of the Presbyterian Church in the United States (South- 
ern Presbyterian Church). 


How May One Enter This Contest? 


The applicant himself should write to Dr. Wade H. Boggs (address given below) for Application Form 
and other information. : 


What Tests Are Applied? 


The actual examinations will be given at the school presently attended by the student, and will include: 


(1) a general psychological test; and (2) an English aptitude test. These are to be taken under high 
school supervision. 


What Is Further Required? 


There must be sent to the Louisville office: (1) the Application Form, including personal data on honors 
won, school activities, and church work; (2) the High School recommendation, containing the record to 
date; (3) an essay of not fewer than 500 words, on ‘‘Why Attend a Christian College?” (Helpful literature 
on Christian Education may be obtained from the Louisville office or from Presbyterian Survey articles); and 


(4) an autobiography of not fewer than 1,000 words. (Autobiography and essay may be written at home, 
and, if possible, should be typewritten.) 


W ill the Contest Be Held? 


(1) Completed Application Form and High School Recommendation must bear postmark not later than 
January 9,1950. None will be accepted if postmarked later than that date. (2) Essay and autobiography 
must bear postmark not later than February 4, 1950. (3) The tests are to be held on February 3 or 4, 
1950, and the papers must be returned immediately by the school authorities. 

All contestants will receive written notification of results of contest as soon as the grading can be com- 


pleted. The scholarship money will be available for successful contestants for the college year beginning 
summer or fall of 1950. 


What Institutions May Be Attended? 


The successful contestant must choose one of the colleges of our own Church, as listed below. Write to 
the college of your choice for information about the college. 





College Scope President Address 
EG cece ceaciens anes 


Davidson 

Davis and Elkins 
Flora Macdonald 
Hampden-Sydney 


Mary Baldwin 
Montreat 
Presbyterian 
Queens 
Southwestern 
Westminster 


Presbyterian Junior 


Stillman 
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. John D. Spragins, M.A., D.D 

. W. B. Guerrant, D.D 

y. G. T. Gillespie, D.D 

2v. Walter A. Groves, Ph.D 

. J. R. Cunningham, LL.D 

R. B. Purdum, Ph.D 
........-Halbert M. Jones, M.B.A., Acting 

Rev. Edgar G. Gammon, LL.D 


ree Co-ed Rev. R. T. L. Liston, Ph.D 


f Rev. Frank B. Lewis, Ph.D 
Women Rev. J. Rupert McGregor, Th.D 
Co-ed...............Marshall W. Brown, Ped.D 


Women Rev. Hunter B. Blakely, A.M., Th.D 


Peyton N. Rhodes, Ph. 
Rev. William W. Hall, Ph.D 


Mens Ga. CAR TEA. cine cob encnsne 


W. C. Tate, M.D 


John Montgomery; M.A..............-+- 


Wm. C. Pressly, Litt.D 


Rev. Louis C. LaMotte, M.A., Th.D 
ee, | ee eet: J. J. Delaney, Litt.D 


Co-ed—Negro........Rev. Sam Burney Hay, D.D 


aC Ee, J. R. McCain, Ph.D Decatur, Ga. 


Batesville, Ark. 
Sherman, Tex. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Danville, Ky. 
Davidson, N. C. 


Red Springs, N. C. 
Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
Bristol, Tenn. 
Staunton, Va. 
Montreat, N. C. 
Clinton, 8. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Fulton, Mo. 


ema Jackson, Ky. 


Banner Elk, N. C. 


cawemne Statesville, N. C. 


Raleigh, N. C. 
Maxton, N. C. 
Kerrville, Tex. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





REV. WADE H. BOGGS, D.D., Executive Secretary 


410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky 











